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ABSTRACT 

Designed to improve Massachusetts * children's healthy 
development and success in school, this plan discusses high quality 
early care and education programs that are responsive to the needs 
and preferences of families, and that provide parenting education and 
family literacy and support* The goal of the plan is to create a 
coordinated system of high quality care and education for young 
children that is accessible, affordable, and responsive to families 
and children* This report is made up of an executive summary and 
several sections* The executive summary synthesizes the report with 
regard to recommendations, costs, and implementation* The second 
section, titled "The Need and the Challenge," discusses long term 
effects of high quality early childhood education, school readiness, 
full-day kindergarten, quality components of early childhood 
programs, and the role of families and the public* The section 
entitled "Recommendations" elaborates on four recommendations: (1) 
family education and involvement; (2) affordability and 
accessibi lity; (3) quality; and (4) structure, and sets priorities 
for achieving each one* The "Cost" section explains how cost 
estimates developed for the report were derived and estimates annual 
and cumulative costs for preschool and kindergarten program 
improvements* The section titled "Implementation Plan" suggests a 
timeline for achieving the recommendations* (Contains 35 references 
and appendixes) * (MOK) 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Special Commission on Early Childhood 

Marie Galvin Senator David Magnani 

CO’Chair Co^Chair 



Dear Friend of Young Children, 

Children develop their full potential, succeed in school and become integral 
members of society and creators of a healthy future for our nation when they and 
their families receive the support they need. This can only happen when each citizen 
becomes an active stakeholder in the future of each child. Any attempt to strengthen 
the care and education of young children must recognize not only the needs of each 
child but the wonderful gifts already inherent in that child and within each family 
and caring community. 

On behalf of the Special Commission on l*.arly Childhood, we are proud to pre- 
sent this report to the legislature. Its title. Children First, rellects our belief that 
while the concerns of children arc often cited as the basis for various policy deci- 
sions, rarely does our collective action retlect a deep and authentic commitment to 
the future of each and every child. It is this centrality of the child and well-being of 
its family as its primary support w hich has motivated each member of this 
Commission and the Commission as a whole. I he Commission's work, as mandated 
by the Legislature in Section 70 of the Education Reform Act of 1 is completed 
by the submission of this report. 

Children First is the product of an exhaustive study of the diverse systems 
which purport to care for our children. The direct long term benefits of a coordinated 
system will accrue to all economic and social classes. High quality programs reduce 
the need for welfare, remedial education and criminal justice systems. 

The Goals 2000: liducatc America Act put forward as a key principle that all 
children should begin school ready to learn. This principle recognizes that parents 
are a child's first and most influential teacher. Families will make better decisions 
on behalf of their children if adequate resources and accurate information are acces- 
sible, and if they arc actively engaged, in collaboration with other families, in the 
planning, evaluation and implementation of their child's early care and education 
program. 





Children First recommends an approach by which each young child in the Commonwealth 
will benefit from a coordinated early care and education system. The report recommends a plan 
that offers access to affordable, high quality and developmentally appropriate early care and edu- 
cation programs for each child. This is critical to sustain each child’s physical, intellectual and 
emotional well-being. 

The approach herein reflects several emerging principles for effective government; it moves 
toward consolidation, allows “customers” to become policy makers, moves resources and deci- 
sion making back to cities and towms within state guidelines for access, affordability and quality, 
seeks to benefit the broadest possible range of families, fosters preventive early intervention, and 
makes more effective use of existing resources. 

Currently, legislation is being drafted to implement the key recommendations of this 
report: A consolidated state and local level structure for the delivery of early care and edu- 
cation through higher quality standards^ increased subsidies for working families and 
greater family support and outreach* 

We ask that you read Children First, discuss it with your peers, advise us on prospective 
legislation and participate and recruit others into the process of building support in the 
Commonwealth for its central agenda. Please join us in beginning the next millennium by 
putting Children First! 



Sincerely, 





SflNAiOR DAVID P. MAGNANl 
CXTCMAIR 



MARIE H. GALVIN 
CO-CHAIR 
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Executive 3umiviary 



i .rilhis plan is designed to improve the outlook for children’s healthy development 
J and success in school through: 

high quality early care and education programs that are responsive to the 

needs and preferences of families 

parenting education, family literacy and support 

The goal of this plan is to create a coordinated system of high quality care a. id edu- 
cation for young children that is accessible, affordable and responsive to families 
and children. Achieving high quality across existing public and private programs, 
creating equitable access to these programs and expanding the array of programs 
and services currently available will require restructuring. The need is to create a 
system that will make our goals for children and families possible. 

The most recent evaluation of the Perry Preschool .Study (which documents the 
participants’ lives at age 27 compared with a control group that did not attend 
preschool) shows that for every dollar invested in high quality preschool programs, 
seven dollars are saved in later remedial education services, criminal justice spend- 
ing and welfare costs (Schweinhart et al, 199.'^). The long-term economic savings of 
providing early childhood programs is certainly a convincing argument for invest- 
ing in accessible, comprehensive early care and education for all families who need 
it. The compelling argument is that if children have a good foundation upon enter- 
ing kindergarten and have a positive beginning in kindergarten and the early ele- 
mentary grades, they can be on their way to a successful school career and a 
productive adulthood. The lack of a strong foundation may undermine their future 
efforts. 

rhe Massachusetts Hducation Reform Act of 1993 challenges the state and commu- 
nities to develop world class standards for our schools and to support students in 
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meeting those high standards. Research demonstrates that a child's ability to meet 
high standards is in part determined by his or her life and experiences prior to 
entering the formal educational system. 

Because the early years of children's lives are so important in setting the stage for 
future success, the Cioals 2000: Educate America Act sets as its first goal that all 
children in America will start school ready to learn. The objectives are that all chil- 
dren will have access to quality preschool; all parents will be a child's first teachers 
and will have access to the training and support they need; and all children will 
arrive at school with healthy minds and bodies. The xMassachusetts Education 
Reform Act of 1993 provided a structure for implementing the first national goal 
and its objectives by establishing a commission to develop a plan for providing 
preschool opportunities for all three- and four-year-old children in Massachusetts. 

The Special Commission on Early Childhood was charged to ''develop a plan to 
provide pre-kindergarten children ages three and four the opportunity to participate 
in developmentally appropriate early childhood education programs," and to 
"explore the feasibility of providing school districts with the option of implement- 
ing full-day kindergarten." Members were appointed to the Commission as out- 
lined in the legislation. Representatives of a number of organizations and interests 
related to early care aiul education have also taken part in the planning process. 

After eighteen months of intensive study and discussion with significant input from 
the public, a plan has been formulated. The term "early childhood" generally refers 
to children between birth and age eight. Although the plan developed by the 
Commission focuses on preschool and kindergarten children, planning must eventu- 
ally address the whole age range to create a system that supports families with 
young children. 

This system is intended to help families achieve the best for their children and to be 
partners in a community of support for families. Under this plan, early childhood 
programs offered through private child care centers, public preschool programs. 
Head Start and family child care will integrate children from diverse backgrounds 
and abilities, including children with special needs, in an equitable way. 

Over the long term, the C'ommission would like to see a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated, and high-quality system of care and education for children birth through ,ige 
eight. This report outlines a first step toward this goal by proposing the expansion 
of programs and services for three, four and five year old children. 

A less fragmented and better funded system of early care and education will 
increase access to quality care and education for families and establish a more 
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consistent level of quality of early care and education for the children. Bringing 
together various agencies, organizations and individuals committed to care and 
education to serve on the Commission has set the stage for increased communica- 
tion and planning for a future that will secure the benefits of early care and educa- 
tion for children and families. 

High quality early care and education can no longer be considered either a luxury 
or a remedial measure for a small population of children. The dynamics of the 
work place and the home have changed. Given the growth in the number of single- 
parent families and two-parent families in which both parents work, along with 
other powerful economic and social changes, high quality early care and education 
and family education programs that are available to all are vital. These programs 
are needed to ensure the healthy development of children and the economic vitality 
of the Commonwealth. 



The following strategies will promote programs and policies that are respon- 
sive to the needs of families and will help ensure that parents and the public 
are better informed about the importance of early care and education and how 
to identify quality in programs: 

A, Support the role of families in their children's care and education by linking 
together family outreach, education and support programs for 3 and 4 
year old children and linking them with programs for younger and older 
children. 

B. Help the public understand high-quality care and education programs by 
developing a public awareness campaign. Such a campaign would educate 
the public about the value of early childhood learning and help parents 
make more informed choices about the care and education of their young 
chileiren. 

C'. Improve communication and responsiveness between fantilies and early care 
and education providers and policy makers by conducting a series of family 
forums and by making systematic use of qualitative and formative evalua- 
tion to gather information about the changing needs of families and how the 
early care and education system may more effectively address them. 
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The following steps should be taken to improve accessibility and affordability 

of early care and education programs: 

A. Expand opportunities for 3 and 4 year olds by supporting the cost of early 
care and education through a sliding fee scale to be used by private pro- 
grams, public school and Head Start programs. Families making up to 
150% of the state median income would receive assistance from this plan 
(150% of state median income is approximately $66,550). Families at all 
income levels would be encouraged to take advantage of existing tax credits 
for child care and would all benefit from enhanced quality, resource and 
referral services, and the family outreach and involvement activities pro- 
posed in this plan. 

B. Increase the feasibility of offering full-schoobday kindergarten by support- 
ing a grant program. Grants would provide up to $18,000 per classroom 
that operates for the full school day. This assistance would be available to 
ensure high quality programs in all of the existing full-day classrooms in 
public schools and, over the implementation period, provide funding for up 
to one quarter of half-day programs in public schools to expand to a full 
day and for quality enhancement in some private kindergarten programs. 

C. Strengthen the system of early care and education resource and referral to 
ensure that parents will be more aware of the options available to them and 
make more informed choices about early care and education programs in 
their area. 

D. Integrate information on early childhood programs and services for system 
management and for families by developing a single data management sys- 
tem for early childhood programs. This system would support the resource 
and referral agencies and similar activities at the community level. This cen- 
tralized unit would operate an 800 number for parents to call for informa- 
tion on early care and education. 

• 'i . ' j ' h ti .'»)! 1 ‘ ‘ . i * ; , i ' • 
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To ensure quality in early childhood programs across settings, the following 

strategies are recommended: 

A. Promote professional det>elopment of the early childh(U)d practitioner by 
coordinating professional development projects acrc^ss agencies administer- 
ing early childhood programs, developing multilevel certification systems f(>r 

1 
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early childhood professionals and providing better opportunities for profes- 
sional development. 

B. Compensate early childhood practitioners with adequate wages and benefits 
to support themselves and their families. Guidelines for compensation would 
be developed. 

C. Ensure that a basic level of quality program standards is followed by devel- 
oping unified state standards applying to all early childhood programs. 
Unified standards would help ensure that environments and curriculum for 
young children are developmentally appropriate^ safe and stimulating. In 
addition, incentives for programs to attain more specialized or higher levels 
of quality (such as through accreditation) would be provided. 

i M ' -nU ^ 1 ; h ' ; M' \ M > 1 M 111 I M {oi ii ) , \hi 
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A. Integrate early care and education programs at the community level through 
a process of community planning and collaboration to provide comprehen- 
sive, high quality early childhood programs through the various programs 
available in the community. Existing Head Start, public school, private child 
care and family child care would all be encouraged to collaborate to develop 
a family-friendly system in their communities. 

B. Integrate early care and education at the state level by moving toward the 
unification of disparate programs in different state agencies. A Board of 
Early Care and Education, a body overlapping the Board of Education, 
would administer the program along with an early childhood advisory coun- 
cil. Closer collaboration with other agencies administering early childhood 
programs is recommended, along with a gradual integration of many pro- 
grams. (See Appendix E for more information on current funding and 
administering agencies for early childhood programs.) 



For preschool programs, estimated costs are based on assistance for families with 
preschool aged children in four income groups, up to 150% of the state median 
income. Other assumptions are that the current (1995) level of state and federal 
funding for early care and education is held constant, that there will be implemen- 
tation of a single sliding fee scale across programs, that there will he a mix of full- 
day and half-day programs used. C>osts were based on per child costs of $8,000 per 
child for a full-day, full-year program and $4,000 for a half-day program (see 
Appendices C] and F for more information). Estimates do not include the calcula- 
tion of how many families have more than one child in the preschool age group. 



This plan provides options for funding based on a priority of serving children at the 
lower income levels first and then extending assistance to families at higher income 
levels. In addition, funding is recommended for a grant program to increase the 
number and quality of full-school-day kindergarten programs. Costs for state level 
coordination (5%) and the planning and development (5%) of the data manage- 
ment, resource and referral components of the plan and for ensuring quality are 
factored into the estimates for preschool. To summarize: 







Preschool:*^ 


Kindergarten: 


Total » 


Year 


1 (97) 


$ 29,158,000 


$ 4,059,000 


$ 33,217,000 


Year 


2198) 


$ 58,316,000 


$ 8,118,000 


$ 66,434,000 


Year 


3 (99) 


$ 87,474,000 


$12,177,000 


$ 99,651,000 


Year 


4 (00) 


$1 16,632,000 


$16,236,000 


$132,868,000 


Year 


5(01) 


$145,790,000 


$20,295,000 


$166,085,000 


Year 


6 (02) 


$174,948,000 


$24,354,000 


$199,302,000 



Based on FY 95 funds; may be reduced by $10 million when using FY 
96 as the base yean 



Implementation of these recommendations will require substantial change at the 
state and local level, increased consumer awareness about early care and education 
nd substantial financial investment. Some recommendations will be easier to 
implement than others. For these reasons, the Commission recommends an imple- 
mentation plan that sets goals over a period of six years. This plan would include 
the expansion of programs for three and four year olds and expansion of and coor- 
dination with programs for families with children birth to three and with kinder- 
garten and early elementary school and after-school programs. 

Establish the Board of Early Care and Education, the interagency advisory 
council, and appoint the Administrator of Early Care and Education. 
Technical assistance and planning grants that allow formation of councils, 
hiring of a coordinator and conducting of a needs assessment would be pro- 
vided, The Board would develop the Request for Proposals stating the ele- 
ments that must be in the community plans. (Timeline: Year 1) 

Initiate and implement the data management system through the resource 
and referral agencies and through the centralized data management unit. 
(Timeline: start in Year 1, fully implement by end of Year ^) 
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Ift response to plamting grantSy communities convene councils and hire 
coordinators and then respond to the RFP for community plans. (Timeline: 
Start in Year 1; fully implemented statewide by end of Year 6) 

Establish a coordinated system of licensingy certification and accreditation. 
(Timeline: licensing: Years 1 - 3; certification: Years 1 - 6; unified state stan- 
dareis and accreditation (Years 1 - 6) 

Establish a unifomty statewide kindergarten entry age — children must be 
5 years old on or before September 1. (Timeline: Pliased in, Years 1 - 5) 

Implement a grant program to expand the number and quality of full- 
school-day kindergarten programs (Timeline: begin in Year 1, increasing by 
one-fifth in each of five years) 

Examine existing programs for family outreach and support; review pro- 
gram design and et^aluation results and develop strategies and costs for 
implementing a system of family outreach and education for families of 
children birth to five. (Timeline: Year 1) 

Det*elop a plan for increasing communication and interactions between 
state and local programs and families (Timeline: Year 1 - 6) 

Develop a plan for gradual integration of existing early childhood 
funds/ programs into this program. There should be a target date or sched- 
ule should be set for reassignment of funds from existing early care and edu- 
cation programs, (Timeline: ^ears 1 - 6) 



The 
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!; j hildren's preschool and kindergarten years are a time of rapid growth in areas 
of cognitive, language, physical, social and emotional development. Language 
development, in particular, is critical during the preschool years and numerous 
studies have shown the positive effects of interventions in children’s language devel- 
opment, problem solving abilities and an array of cognitive skills (McCartney, 

1984). The preschool years are also marked by the child’s drive towards indepen- 
dence, the development of self-esteem, increased social awareness and peer interac- 
tions. Healthy development in these areas is essential to later academic success and 
social functioning. 

Today’s young children face multiple obstacles to achieving optimal development, 
making the call for early care and education more urgent. Nationally, the number of 
families with young children living in poverty is rising. In Massachusetts, 15% of 
the young children live in families with income below the federal poverty line and 
over 28% live in families at or below 200% of the poverty line, still considered to 
be low income (1990 U.S. Census data). In comparison, 20% of young children 
nationally live below the poverty line. Many of these children will be at risk for 
future school failure, delinquency, and later welfare dependency as adults. However, 
the need for access to affordable, high-quality early care and education is not lim- 
ited to families in poverty (Fuller tk Liang, 1993). Children from families of above 
average income have greater access to preschool programs than children from work- 
ing, middle-income families. 

Increasingly it takes two incomes to support a family. Many parents now work full 
time outside the home and also manage a household and care for children. Due to 
economics and social change, the role of homemaker has gradually given way to 
full time workers struggling to perform the same tasks with much less time. 
Although the conditions for nurturing children have changed, children have not 
changed and they still need time, love and attention in order to grow and develop. 
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Quality early care and education is a necessary component of stability and well- 
being for children and working parents. In 1990, over 51 % of children under 6 
nationwide lived with a mother who worked outside of the home (Hernandez, 

1994). .As this number continues to rise with more women entering the work force, 
the demand for child care will increase. Parents themselves need to be supported in 
their parenting role. 

High cost, lack of information and segregation by socioeconomic class or ability 
are all barriers in the current system. Despite a commitment to funding for early 
education and care in Massachusetts, the present fragmented system fails to meet 
the needs of all families and children effectively. The system is not easily accessible 
or understandable even for families who are well educated and who pay tuition for 
early care and education. Currently, six separate state agencies oversee the array of 
available early care and education and family support and education programs — 
the Executive Office of Health and Human Services, Department of Social Services, 
Department of Transitional Assistance, Department of Public Health, the Office for 
Children and the Department of Education. Programs that are fully or almost fully 
supported by parent tuition make up the bulk of early care and education pro- 
grams. Still, many children who would benefit from early care and education do 
not have access to affordable, high quality early childhood programs; many parents 
do not know how to assess the quality of programs; and the system as jt exists is 
not easily understandable even for professionals who work in the field. A stronger 
and more cohesive structure for the early care and education system is necessary to 
meet the needs of families as well as the educational needs of all young children. 

<\ ; i i ■ 3 : High quality early childhood education and care has 

been shown to be an effective preventive measure against future failure for children 
in poverty. Cihildren from low socioeconomic backgrounds who participate in 
preschool programs show increased high school graduation rates, fewer special edu- 
cation placements, lower crime rates and higher levels of employment and eco- 
nomic productivity as adults than those in a control group who did not participate 
in preschool (Schweinhart, 1993; Cotton & Ck)nklin, 1989). However, children 
who are poor participate in preschool programs at significantly lower rates than 
their peers from high-income families. Estimates of participation rates by three and 
four year olds living in poverty range from 48% to 58% in Massachusetts, com- 
pared to 79‘J'o for children from higher-income families (Legislative Children's 
Caucus, 1992; U.S. CiAO, 1993). (Nationally, 35% of children in poverty and 60% 
in the highest income group participate in preschool programs.) 




The most recent evaluation of the Perry Preschool Study (which documents the par- 
ticipants’ lives at age 27 compared with a control group that did not attend 
preschool) shows that for every dollar invested in a high quality preschool pro- 
gram, seven dollars are saved in later remedial education services, criminal justice 
spending and welfare costs (Schweinhart et al, 1993). The long-term economic sav- 
ings of providing early childhood programs is one convincing argument for provid- 
ing accessible, comprehensive early care and education for all families who need it* 

The long term effects of early education programs extend into adulthood, reflected 
in lifestyle and employment. Longitudinal studies of preschool have shown that 
high quality preschool programs can cut the crime rate in half for men, prepare 
more women to enter the work force, and lead to more stable relationships and 
two-parent families. Only 12% of men who had participated in preschool in the 
Perry Preschool Study had a crime record compared to 49% of men who had nc^ 
preschool experience. Eighty-four percent of the girls who had attended the 
preschool program graduated from high school compared to 35% of girls who had 
not attended any preschool program. Coupled with school success are more posi- 
tive attitudes and higher levels of motivation towards school among adolescents 
who attended preschool as well as increased emotional maruriry and ability to 
develop positive social relationships. Some of those who attended preschool who 
are now parents report that their own children are doing better than expected in 
school (Schweinhart et al, 1993). 

What arc the shorter-term effects of high quality early childhood 
education programs? Preparation for entry into kindergarten and school readiness 
arc among the immediate effects of infant-toddler and preschool programs 
(Schweinhart et al., 1993; McKey, 19S5; Cotton Conklin, 1989). (Jains in over- 
all physical health and nutrition for children enrolled in Head Start programs have 
also been shown to contribute to school readiness (McKey, 1985). The impact of 
early success and physical well-being on young childrens transition to kindergarten 
has long-term potential (Slavin, Kareweit, Wasik, 1993). High quality early inter- 
vention and preschool programs can reduce the number of special education place- 
ments and services for children during the elementary years, saving taxpayers 
dollars that would otherwise be spent on special education programs. 

Studies of children who attend infant and toddler programs followed by preschool 
show significant increases in cognitive skills, IQ scores, increased school readiness 
and a decrease in behaviors that lead children to be placed in special education 
(Campbell tfc Ramey, l*^>94; Slavin, 19^4). For children with disabilities and devel- 
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opmental delays, the immediate effects of early intervention are even more signifi- 
cant, with marked improvements in cognitive abilities as well as in physical devel- 
opment (Casto, ct ah, 1986, McKey 1985), 

f Full-day, every day kindergarten is gaining popularity 

in a changing society where a developmental ly appropriate full-day kindergarten 
program can meet both the needs of children and the needs of working families* 
Gullo (1990) argues that full-day kindergarten not only responds to social and eco- 
nomic needs, but to an educational need as well. Changing family demographics, as 
evidenced by more women in the work force, more two parent families in which 
both parents work, and more children living in single parent homes, support full- 
day kindergarten programs that, at a minimum, match the hours of the elementary 
school day* With many children arriving in kindergarten classrooms having had 
many hours per day of preschool programming, full-day kindergarten schedules fol- 
low an established pattern of attendance* Full-day kindergarten can also reduce the 
number of transitions many kindergarten children who are in half-day programs 
experience during the course of a day* A full-day kindergarten teacher has the 
needed time to individualize the curriculum and to accommodate the individual dif- 
ferences of the children. 

High quality learning environments can enhance children’s development 
and improve interactions and connections among children, families, and communi- 
ties (Bronfenbrenner, 19'^9), Research conclusively indicates that the benefits gained 
from early education programs are only produced in high quality programs, with 
trained, professional staff and that meet the standards of developmentally appropri- 
ate practice (Cost, Quality and Outcomes, 1995; Vandell, 1988; Bredekamp, 1987)* 
Programs that focus on the whole child through interactive, hands-on learning pro- 
vide children with the opportunities for developing the language and problem solv- 
ing skills that are prerequisites for school success* 

High quality programs depend upon adequate compensation and professional 
development for teachers and caregivers of young children* Child care practitioners 
rarely receive adequate wages to support themselves and their families and few 
child care workers receive fringe benefits (National Child Care Staffing Study, 

1989). Early childhood practitioners should be acknowledged for the valuable work 
they perform and public awareness should be raised as to how the expertise of 
early care and education staff is linked to quality experiences for children and to 
future benefits to society. Even though almost all staff in early childhood programs 
are w'omen and therefore generally earn less than men with comparable education. 
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child care workers earn less than women with comparable education in other 
woman-dominated fields (Cost, Quality and Child Outcome Study, 1995). This 
means that the apparent cost of early care and education does not reflect the full 
cost and the resulting low salaries contribute to talented people leaving the field or 
not entering it in the first place. High turnover of staff lowers the quality of care 
for children. 

Parental involvement is crucial to effective and high quality early childhood pro- 
grams. Early education programs can address the emotional and social needs of 
children and families through frequent home visits, or regular parent-teacher con- 
ferences (Kagan, 1993; Schweinhart, 1993). Partnerships between parents and 
providers to provide family education can help parents to gain essential parenting 
skills. Family-centered early childhood programs can offer direct intervention for 
the child while connecting the whole family to a community with the possibility of 
extended support services and social networks (Swick, 1993). 

rote A parent’s aspirations, affection, 

discipline style, verbal interactions, and time spent playing and reading together 
contribute to a child’s success in school more than the school’s structure or quality 
(Coleman et al, 1966; Elardo, Bradley, and Caldwell, 1975; Eastman, 1988). 
Research has shown that a parent’s participation in his or her child’s schooling can 
enhance the child’s self-esteem, improve academic achievement, and improve famil- 
ial relationships (ERIC Digest, 1994). Changes in American family life have put 
extraordinary pressures on all families that can interfere with their ability to nur- 
ture and care for children (Council of Chief State School Officers, 1988). 

Education of the public is needed to support public investment in early childhood 
programs. The Cost, Quality and Child Outcomes Study (1995) suggested that the 
combination of consumers’ inadequate knowledge about quality and the tendency 
of government agencies to purchase services at the same rate regardless of quality 
tends to minimize the incentive for some programs to improve quality. 

‘‘Quality” may be interpreted somewhat differently by professionals in the early 
childhood field from the way it is viewed by parents. Professionals rely on struc- 
tural, observable indicators of quality (training of staff, staff/child ratios, etc.). 
Parents are more concerned about the characteristics of the specific teacher and 
physical setting of the program they are considering (Lerner, 1994). This difference 
in perception between professionals and parents underlines the need for an early 
care and education system that offers choices of a variety of programs that are all 
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of high “structural” quality. The lack of consistent quality affects children across 
all income levels. While high quality contributes to development, poor quality pro- 
grams may be detrimental to young children’s emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment (Cost, Quality &c Child Outcomes Study, 1995). Parents need greater 
awareness of the characteristics of high quality early care and education and its 
potential benefits for children so that they may make informed choices and provide 
an incentive for programs to improve. 



RECOM IVI E N DAT IONS 

ij [i n the following section, recommendations are outlined in larger bold type; steps 
Lljto achieve each recommendation are in bold italics. • 
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The early childhood years are vital ones for parents as well as children because it is 
the time when adults grow into their role as parents. Parents need support in this 
role. Although the healthy functioning of the family is a key element in children’s 
future success, we receive little education on how to parent and often lack the large 
extended families that provided support in the recent past. Early childhood pro- 
grams should have as one of their goals family support and education programs to 
help parents with this difficult task. Programs should provide resources to help 
adults improve their skills and knowledge of child development and parenting. 
Programs should also be encouraged to provide educational opportunities to par- 
ents to support their literacy, since the educational level of the parents is a key indi- 
cator for a child’s future success in school. Suggestions for implementation are: 

rr^fndl for 3 ye<a?r -C'M 

Assess the progress, costs and outcomes of existing initiatives designed to 
support families with children three to five. Develop a budget to support the 
plans created by local communities, taking into account existing local, state 
and federal resources. 

Design a program to support families in the care and education ol their 
children that builds on existing programs and services. The program would 
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involve the community councils in assessing existing services to support fam- 
ilies with young children and in developing plans for any additional services. 

Recent research demonstrates that families have a difficult time distinguishing 
quality in early childhood programs (Cost^ Quality and Child Outcomes, 1995). 
This is not surprising given the changing role of early childhood programs in 
family life. Engaging parents in identifying quality will help them to feel com- 
fortable in taking part in planning and evaluating their child’s program, W'hich 
in turn will lead to improved program quality. In addition to enhancing the 
existing resource and referral system, the following is recommended: 

- Develop active strategies for publicizing the value and characteristics of 
high-quality early childhood care and education and related topics. 

In order to establish a system that is ‘‘family friendly,” strategies for increasing 
communication between local and state levels arc needed. 

A senes of family forums conducted periodically would gather information 
about the changing needs of families for early care and education and family 
suppt)rt services. 

' Additional ongoing mechanisms for interaction and feedback between pro- 
gram administrators and families at the state and local levels could include 
surveys, forums and a systematic use of qualitative and formative evaluation. 

• .'T -r; -Sjt ^ o;- : i: r v‘’-vv • ^I. : c ; 

The legislation that established the Special Commission on Early Childhood 
stated it was to, 

“devclt)p a plan to provide pre-kindergarten children ages three to four 
the opportunity to participate in a developmentally appropriate early 
childhood education program. ...The minimum goal of said plan shall be 
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to provide such opportunity to every child who satisfies the state eligi- 
bility standard at no cost to the child’s family* The commission shall 
also consider in its deliberations (i) methods of providing every child 
access to such opportunities and the feasibility and advisability of 
charging the families of *non-low income’ children a reasonable tuition 
for enrollment in a program, provided, however sliding scale or other 
income based considerations shall be incorporated in any tuition avail- 
able plan..**” (See Appendix A). 

The Commission recommends that in order to support access to early child- 
hood programs for 3 and 4 year olds, the Commonwealth should, to the 
extent possible, provide financial support with the assistance of a sliding fee 
scale for preschool children whose families’ incomes are up to 150% of the 
State Median Income* The Massachusetts Subsidized Child Care-Sliding Fee 
Scale was used and extended for families over 75% of the State Median 
Income to estimate sliding fee scale revenues* (See Appendix B for MA 
Subsidized Child Care Sliding Fee Scale and an extension to 125% of State 
Median Income.) 

Four priorities based on income levels are outlined below. Each builds on the 
previous one to improve access to early care and education for families in pro- 
gressively higher income levels* A progressive sliding fee scale coupled with a 
state subsidy would enable more families to benefit from early care and educa- 
tion* The following proposals are based on an estimated number of 3 and 4 
year olds (175,378) in FY ‘96. Costs and numbers are outlined further in the 
Cost section. Estimates assume that current funding for existing early care and 
education programs remains stable. Additional costs are estimated at the rate 
of $8000 per child for a high-quality, comprehensive preschool full working 
day program and $4000 for a half day program. These numbers are based on 
the estimated full cost of such a program, not on current rates* The programs 
could be IcKated in existing and new private centers, family child care, public 
schools and Head Start* 

A sliding fee scale fee wmII enable all programs to set equitable fees for families 
of three and four year old children and to integrate children of varying eco- 
nomic status* The sliding fee scale was incorporated into the cost of this plan 
to offset the cost to the state and to assume a cost-sharing-based commitment 
to the program* Families may also benefit from indirect subsidies through fed- 
eral tax policies* 

The plan for preschool was formulated by using a combination of existing 
research and knowledge of existing and pending welfare reform. Hofferth and 
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Phillips (1987) anticipated that by 1995 two-thirds of the nation’s preschoolers 
will have mothers who are employed. This statistic guided the development of 
the proposals for families earning more than 50% of the State Median Income. 
For families earning below 50% of the State Median Income, 100% participa- 
tion was assumed. 

Estimates of participation rates were based, in part, on the National Child Care 
Survey, 1990: 1) of the preschool children with mothers in the work force 26% 
would need full-day, full-year center-based care; 19% would need full-day, full- 
year family child care; and 2) of the preschool children with mothers not in the 
work force, 30% would need half-day center-based care. (See methodological 
information in Appendix C for rationale for these estimates.) 

State Median Income (SMI) is based on the 1990 census: 50% of SMI = $22,184; 
100% of SMI = $44,366; 125% of SMI = $55,458; 150% of SMI = $66,550) 

1; Additional funds ($68,856,522) would ensure that 92% of three 
and four year olds whose families’ incomes are up to 50% of the State Median 
Income have access to preschool programs (23% of all 3 and 4 year olds — 
39,665). The estimated number of children served through existing funding for 
preschool-age programs has been factored into the cost for this group. 

(builds on Priority 1): Additional funds ($82,601,123) would 
ensure that 40% of three and four years olds whose families’ incomes are from 
50 to 100% of the State Median Income have access to preschool programs 
(and additional 10% of the total number of 3 and 4 year olds — 23,460). 

S: (builds on Priorities 1 and 2): Additional funds ($14,194,580) 
would ensure that 40% of three and four years olds whose families’ incomes are 
from 100 to 125% of the State Median Income have access to preschool pro- 
grams (6% of all 3 and 4 year olds — 9,973). 

r’c ' . /M (builds on Priorities 1, 2 and 3): Additional funds ($9,296,588) 
would ensure that 40% of the three and four year olds whose families’ income 
are from 125% to 150% of State Median Income have access to preschool pro- 
grams (4% of all 3 and 4 year olds — 6,532). 

Funding estimates above for each priority include a) 5% for program coordina- 
tion; and b) 5% for program planning and development, and technical assis- 
tance. These funds would build on existing funds already in the system for the 
administration of early childhood programs by state agencies. They would be 
used to support: 
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the development of a centralized system of data collection and reporting 

an expanded resource and referral system that includes both child care and 
education programs and various other family services 

^ the coordination of this new program, developing RFPs, reviewing commu- 
nity plans 

The funds for planning, development and technical assistance would be used to 
monitor and improve program quality statewide. They would be used to sup- 
plement existing funding and could be used to support: 

training on collaboration for community councils 

incentives for early care and education programs to achieve accreditation 

^ development of statewide professional development system 

' evaluation of the new program in making accessible early childhood 
programs to all three and four year old children 

evaluation of progress in implementing full-school-day kindergarten 
programs 

ongoing technical assistance to communities and program staff 

The achievement of universal access to preschool programs will be monitored 
through the data management system of the resource and referral agencies and 
the centralized data management unit, participation of resource and referral 
agency staff on community councils, the data provided in community needs 
assessments and proposals and through intermittent reports on contracts. 

The legislation charged the Commission to “,,, explore the feasibility of provid- 
»ng school districts with the option of implementing a full-day kindergarten 
,,,," It is feasible to provide full- day kindergarten programs in the 
Commonwealth and many schools and private providers are currently offering 
full-school-day programs. However, each community needs to do a careful 
assessment before deciding to provide full-school-day kindergarten, ‘‘Full-day" 
kindergarten in this section refers to full school day. Families with children in 
kindergaiten still have a need tor care for the full-working day. This need is 
only partially addressed by this plan. 

The Department of Kducation should develop annual reports on the status 
of full-day kindergarten programs in the public schools. This report would 
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outline the problems communities are facing, numbers of children per ses- 
sion, and the staffing patterns in kindergarten classrooms. 

The Department of Education should begin an ongoing grant program 
to support high quality, developmentally appropriate full-school-day 
kindergartens. 

In 1994-95 there were 69,925 children in kindergarten. About 27% of the 
kindergarten population attended public full-day kindergarten. The number of 
children in full-day kindergarten includes those in programs for more than five 
hours per day. The number of school districts with full-school-day kinder- 
garten programs either district-wide or school-wide is about 67, not counting 
those who appear to be only serving children with special needs through dou- 
ble sessions or a resource room program. 

In FY 94, $177 million was spent on both half-day and full-day kindergarten. 
The state's share represents 35% of the total cost or $62 million. The 
Department of Education estimates that the state and local cost of implement- 
ing full-school-day kindergarten statewide would be an additional $61 million. 
(This estimate does not factor in potential school building costs.) 

For a community to decide on the feasibility of full-school-day kindergarten 
for their particular community, they would need to consider: 

1) The needs of children in the community: How are kindergarten chil- 
dren currently being served in the community, i.e., numbers of children in half- 
day and full-day public school and private kindergarten programs? 

2) The cost of the program and funding for a plan to serve kindergarten- 
aged children that has community and school committee support. The decision 
to offer full-school-day kindergarten will have implications for private 
providers of full-day kindergarten, families, and local taxpayers. (Private 
providers have met the needs of children and families for several years and 
their contributions, including wrap-around services, need to be taken into 
consideration.) 

3) Building community support for the plan: How can the community build 
a broad base of public support for full-school-day kindergarten? 

An ongoing, optional grant program would encourage the development of full- 
day kindergarten programs by making available quality enhancement monies 
for public and private full-school-day kindergartens. The goal is to assist in the 
development of full-school-day kindergarten programs and increase quality in 
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all existing full-day kindergarten classrooms^ Grants of up to $18,000 per 
classroom would enable programs to extend the length of the school day, pro- 
vide an aide, provide additional developmentally appropriate materials, offer 
in-service training, and/or lower class size. The cost of this grant program 
would be $24,354,000 for an additional 1350 classrooms to offer a full day 
and to enhance quality in new and existing full-day classrooms. Communities 
that included full-school-day kindergarten in their community plans (see 
Recommendation 4A) would have priority for grants. (See Cost section and 
Appendix C for additional information.) 

iT(^sa&j){rc:e referrdi/' 

C'arici? ^Lud A system of 

early care and education resource and referral is critical to the operation of an 
integrated, comprehensive system of care and education. The system will not 
be restricted to preschool-age children because they are part of a larger contin- 
uum. In order to implement this critical role currently existing Child Care 
Resource and Referral Agencies will need to be strengthened in the following 
ways: 

' implementation of a uniform data collection system, with common defini- 
tions and the same data collected on a similar schedule 

elimination of competing interest that occurs when a resource and referral 
agency has the role of referring families to programs and also operates its 
own programs for young children 

" formally recognize privately-funded functions and require development of 
private funding 

Building on current activities of the Child Care Resource and Referral agencies, 
the roles of the Resource and Referral Agencies in the proposed system 
include: 

collaboration with community councils on the development and implemen- 
tation of community plans 

provide parent information and referral to Head Start, private centers, pub- 
lic schools and family day care, family education and support programs 

' educate parents about quality in early care and education programs 

collect and analyze data and disseminate information. This would be inter- 
active with the centralized data management function (below). 
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participate in implementation of the professional development system 

training and technical assistance to families and providers that address 
financial, geographic and linguistic barriers to training 

provide technical assistance and information to community councils 

manage subsidies 

serve as a resource for information about training and professional develop- 
ment opportunities for providers and families 

V expand family outreach and involvement and assist families in making the 
best use of the resources available to them 

In order to connect the network of early care and education resource and refer- 
ral agencies to the state agencies and to assist those agencies and community 
programs to be more responsive to family needs, a centralized data manage- 
ment unit is recommended. Currently data on children and programs are col- 
lected in several state agencies and by the thirteen Child Care Resource and 
Referral Agencies. This data is collected at different times and is aggregated in 
different ways, making it very difficult to get a picture of what is available and 
who is being served in what program. A structure for information about pro- 
grams and services at the state level needs to be developed. The functions of 
this entity would be to: 

develop a centralized data bank, including a centralized training data bank 

collect and synthesize data on what programs and services are currently 
available (including child care centers, family child care. Head Start and 
public school programs, and family literacy and support programs). This 
function would have an interactive and reciprocal relationship with the 
resource and referral agencies 

identify gaps in resources and support the development of additional 
resources 

provide information to resource and referral agencies and community 
councils on services available in communities 

publicize a statewide 800 telephone number to facilitate parental access to 
services for young children. (People may be referred to a resource and refer- 
ral agency in their area, or may be assisted directly.) 
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aggregate and analyze data 

research and analyze information and publish information 

- disseminate innovations 

This unit would be part of the state administering agency for early care and 
education, although some functions could be contracted out by that agency. 
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Quality in early childhood programs is essential to children’s development and 
requires action to improve programs and increase family involvement and support. 
Steps taken to ensure developmentally appropriate programs for children must 
address linguistic and cultural differences and a wide range of special needs. The 
following steps will develop a high-quality system of early care and education that 
is responsive to the needs of children and families: 

P/rom€>io tho pt^of&sssoiria/ll of 
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- Create or designate a representative planning and policy-making body with 
parent participation to coordinate and administer a comprehensive profes- 
sional development system, to establish criteria and standards, and to 
develop and link public and private resources. 

Create a certification system that links personnel certification systems across 
agencies to ensure entry level training/experience that meets minimum stan- 
dards, certifies practitioners, and constructs a professional career ladder of 
education and experience levels that builds on current certifications, such as 
the Child Development Associate (CDA) credential. 

Create a coordinated and sequential training curriculum framework with a 
common core of knowledge and competencies that practitioners must pos- 
sess as they enter or progress on the career ladder. 

Create a registry of trainers and training that will increase the quality of 
existing trainers and increase the number of available trainers with a long 
term goal of certifying trainers. (See Appendix D for illustration.) 

Create a computerized central training database that can be used at the 
community level, links practitioner needs and qualification for certification 
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with trainings provides scholarship information and career counseling 
resources. (This database would be part of data management system 
described in Recommendation #2.) 

Create a mechanism for gaining recognition of informal and formal training 
that leads to acceptance of this training by institutions of higher education. 

' Improve access to and increase opportunities for training that addresses 
financial^ geographic^ and linguistic needs and ensure that communities 
identify such needs. 

fh ? r r,afif*u'c 

Develop a standard range of compensation as a guideline for all programs 
according to role, job performance, length of service, and level of education 
in early childhood that rewards experience, knowledge, and skills; supports 
continuing education; reduces staff turnover; and more adequately reflects 
the cost of quality. 

^ Acknowledge that basic health insurance, sick and vacation leave are impor- 
tant elements of a benefit package. 

Currently in Massachusetts, programs run by different agencies (public 
schools. Head Start and private child care) follow different standards. The 
principal existing standards — Office for Children Regulations, Chapter 188 
Preschool Standards, and Head Start Performance Standards — are compatible 
in many areas. Some programs fall under much looser standards because of 
gaps in state regulations. Quality would be more consistent across the state if 
all programs serving preschool-aged children were required to meet state stan- 
dards and if the existing standards could be made more consistent. 

Develop a unified system of licensing and standards for all public and pri- 
vate programs, building on existing standards and accreditation standards of 
the National Academy of Early Childhood Programs. These standards 
would ensure that environments and curriculum for young children are 
developmentally appropriate, safe, inviting, stimulating, and inclusive of 
children with special needs and children whose first language is not English 
and who are bilingual, and ensure that environments are conducive to 
parental participation, make parents feel welcome, and encourage parents to 
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set goals for the program and their families. Accreditation of family child 
care providers would be considered based on the latest research. Access to 
family outreach and education would be a basic quality requirement. 

Provide assistance to programs to achieve more specialized or higher levels 
of quality in early care and education, such as accreditation, and promote 
creative mechanisms such as mentoring and public/private partnerships to 
support programs interested in achieving higher quality. 
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Bevefls. 

The Quality 200QLtask force working on the national “readiness” goal to identify 
policies and structures needed to implement this goal identified the following as 
essential functions of an early care and education system: 1) collaborative planning 
and cross-system linkages; 2) consumer and public engagement; 3) quality assur- 
ance; 4) professional and work force development; and 5) financing (Kagan et al, 
1993). The state and local structures described below reflect these key functions. 

5 r!:'> >7 ^ Ipfy i'hic 

Communities would be responsible for developing a comprehensive plan for 
early care and education in their area through collaboration among existing 
providers, parents and community members on an early childhood community 
council. Existing preschool programs in Head Start, public schools, private 
child care centers and family child care, and the additional components of 
those programs (such as integrated therapies, family education, nutritional pro- 
grams) and family education and literacy programs would be expanded and 
enhanced. The characteristics of the population in terms of income, cultural 
and linguistic composition and range of special needs would be outlined. This 
plan would outline existing programs and services, the children and families 
served, the funding for these programs, the unmet needs, plans for outreach to 
underserved populations and priorities for building and expanding the present 
programs and services. Early childhood community councils would also assist 
school districts in planning for developmentally-appropriate, full-school-day 
kindergarten programs. 

When communities work together to develop their vision and programs for 
young children and tainilies, they can reduce both fragmentatitni and duplica- 
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tion of efforts and produce a more efficient system that is accessible and 
responsive to families. When collaboration takes place at the local level, partic- 
ipants become invested in making a project work because its success concerns 
the future of their own community. Participating in a collaborative effort 
increases understanding that families, schools and other agencies and organiza- 
tions in the community all play a role in ensuring that children have access to 
high-quality, early childhood experiences. 

i ef The geographic definition of community 

most often would be a municipality. Some communities would be encouraged 
to join together to become a community planning group since by doing so they 
could build a stronger collaboration and take advantage of resources available 
across several communities. Large cities might constitute several communities. 

C€^SSsil!>or^ii<a>m Collaboration goes beyond cooperation. 

It requires that, instead of focusing on individual agendas, partners work 
together to establish a vision and common goals and to agree to use their 
resources to jointly plan and implement activities to achieve them. Collabora- 
tion is a process that evolves over time and requires work, respect and commit- 
ment on the part of all participants. The process begins with sharing 
information to gain understanding among partners to start building the mutual 
trust that makes collaboration possible. Since collaboration is a central element 
in developing comprehensive systems of early care and education for children 
and families, the Commission recommends that collaboration be a priority and 
integrated into goals and activities at both the state and local levels. This foun- 
dation of collaboration is supported by a growing field of literature on the 
subject (Clark, 1991; Dryfoos, 1993; Curry, 1991; Sachs and Baird, 1992; 

Swan and Morgan, 1992; Kagan, 1993; Melaville and Blank, 1993). 

childhood community councils that reflect the community would be created. 
Council membership should be representative of the diversity in the commu- 
nity. Members should only represent one interest (i.e., could not fill a position 
as a parent and as a provider). Membership should include: 

at least 51% of the members be non-providers of early childhood programs, 
particularly parents who are using early care and education services. (For 
this purpose, immediate family members of providers and cannot be consid- 
ered non-providers.) Parent members should be representative of the diverse 
needs families have for care and education. The definition of “parent 
would include legal guardians and other primary caretakers who are consid- 
ered as family members. Other non-provider members could include: 
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• business and local employers 

• the public library, local government and concerned citizens 

• Regional Employment Boards 

o up to 49% of the remaining members could be drawn from the provider/ser- 

vice community. Possible members could include: 

• providers of early childhood programs, private child care. Head Start, 
public schools. Early Intervention, and family child care 

• representation of providers/consumers of programs for children birth to 
eight years old 

• resource and referral agencies 

• social and health services agencies 

Members would have a three-year revolving tenure on the council. The follow- 
ing outlines the proposed method of selecting members for the council. In any 
such process there is anxiety and fear about political interference at the local 
level. In order to address and minimize these fears, the state agency charged 
with developing the Request for Proposals will provide criteria for member 
selection to the council. Criteria will include participation by relevant service 
providers and by family members, guided by the criteria listed above. Family 
members interested in participating as members may contact the chief execu- 
tive office of the municipality directly. Providers will be encouraged to meet 
together and collaborate on creating a list of nominees to be forwarded to the 
chief executive office of the municipality. In the case of a city, this person 
would be the mayor; in a town, this would be the Board of Selectmen. This 
office will receive the list of nominees and make appointments from the lists 
provided. In cases of joint proposals from several communities, their proposal 
must address variations in the selections process, designate and describe the 
role of the chief executive office, the involved school committees/ superinten- 
dents, and other agencies or organizations that may be included from each par- 
ticipating community. The Request for Proposals may set specific qualifications 
or criteria for nomination and/or appointment of council members. 

(.ommunity councils would be provided with resources that will allow them to 
hire staff and could receive technical assistance on issues such as: data collec- 
tion, community resources, and collaboration. Councils would be responsible 
for: 

.idvocaring for children and families in the community, and building a sense 
of eommimity 
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developing a plan for services in response to state request for community 
plans that outlines the requirements of the program* The plan will incorpo- 
rate information on existing community services, the need for additional ser- 
vices, proposed plans for providing those services and who would provide 
the services* The plan would address needs for half-day and full working 
day programs; families’ and children’s needs for social, health and nutri- 
tional services; and needs for family education* (The needs assessment 
should consider children from birth to eight, but plan should target 3 and 4 
year olds, and would budget only for those children*) The plan would be on 
a 3-year cycle, with yearly modifications in accordance with ongoing evalua- 
tion and subject to appropriation* 

V working with agencies and individuals on implementing community plans 

o assisting programs in the community to meet state and accreditation stan- 
dards and in evaluation procedures, if requested 

o evaluating whether plans are meeting community needs / identification of 
additional needs in the area of quality, etc* 

o evaluating the progress and degree of their collaboration (conflict resolution 
skills, the extent to which agreed-upon goals are being met) on an ongoing 
basis 

assisting new providers in learning about and becoming involved in the 
community planning process and participating as a provider 

' coordinating with public schools and other providers on transition proce- 
dures for children entering from Early Intervention and infant/toddler pro- 
grams, entering kindergarten from preschool programs and in assessing 
needs and planning for full-school day kindergarten 

o collaborating with schools and all other providers in assessing needs and 
planning after school programs 

Program or service providers who seek to implement various aspects of the 
plan would submit their proposals to the community council* If the council 
approves, it negotiates agreement with providers for various services, then the 
plan would be sent to the state for approval* An appeals prcKess is recom- 
mended for those who communities that fail to reach agreement* 

Collaboration is a new way of doing business for many people and may there- 
fore seem intimidating* It can, however, be a mechanism for preserving and 
improving existing programs in the community. Many collaborative efforts are 
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already taking place in many communities* Even where initial misgivings and 
problems existed, many have worked through these issues successfully* 

13. Bnt^gratB oorly c^r& and aducatlon at tha stata lavai 

As more and more families make use of programs for the care and education of 
young children, the various programs designed to serve a particular segment of 
the parent or child population need to be transformed into a system of univer- 
sally^accessible and high quality programs* The existing system requires that 
families try to match their needs and characteristics to the eligibility criteria of 
specific programs funded through different sources and at the same time deal 
with the lack of availability of funding and/or space in these programs* The 
need for creating a new structure for the coordination of early care and educa- 
tion services at the local and state levels is crucial to ensuring high quality care 
and education for young children* Such a system should also address the need 
for continuity of care for children, both within a child's day and between pro- 
grams (infant and toddler care into preschool and preschool into kindergarten)* 

Recognizing the benefits of providing young children wit^ i good start in the 
preschool and kindergarten years is only part of the challenge* The creation of 
a system of care and education will require joint planning, funding, training, 
standards, monitoring and evaluation* Currently parents constitute the largest 
source of income for early care and education and that will continue to be 
true. Integrating programs supported by parent tuition with publicly-funded 
aspects of early care and education programs already presents a challenge* 

At the federal level, there are 31 different programs in 11 agencies that provide 
some kind of services to young children and families (U*S* Dept* of Labor, 
1988). Programs developed at the state and local levels then add more layers 
of complexity* Programs and services in Massachusetts are administered by the 
Executive Office of Health and Human Services, Department of Social 
Services, Department of Transitional Assistance, Department of Public Health, 
Office for Children and the Department of Education* Overlapping regulations 
and eligibility requirements as well as gaps in services makes the system 
labyrinthine for parents and for providers as well* Over the long term (5 
years), consolidation of all or most early care and education programs in one 
agency would decrease fragmentation and duplication, create more coherent 
policy and make the system more comprehensible to both families and profes- 
sionals working in the system. 
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Administration of an Early Caro and Education 

Sy&tom: There are several possible models of reorganizing a system of care 

and education at the state level. The options discussed included: 

o the creation of a new agency for care and education, both a secretariat 
model and a board model have been discussed, both models have advisory 
councils 

o the consolidation of existing early care and education functions into an 
existing agency or secretariat, with an advisory council 

o attaching a board of early care and education to an existing agency 
The functions the system needs to perform include: 

o coordinating existing and new functions of the system 

o developing a system for funding that is responsive to local needs, including 
developing RFP’s for community plans, ensuring implementation of plans, 
and that builds local systems of care and education 

o developing a set of uniform state standards across programs that are devel- 
opmentally appropriate and inclusive of children with special needs and 
appropriate for children whose first language is not English 

o developing and coordinating a comprehensive system of professional devel- 
opment that includes parent participation 

o overseeing the centralized data management unit 

o managing a certification system for early childhood practitio.iers that links 
certification across agencies and develops a training framework to ensure a 
common core of knowledge for all practitioners. 

o developing and managing a system of registering trainers with a long term 
goal of certifying trainers. 

o coordinating local and statewide plans 

o reporting to and educating the legislature, relevant agencies and the public 
about quality early childhood care and parenting 

o developing guidelines for compensation of early childhood practitioners in 
all programs, and promote adequate compensation and benefits 

o assisting programs to achieve higher quality standards, such as accredita- 
tion, by promoting mentoring and public/privatc partnerships 
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' coordinating preschool programs with kindergarten and early elementary 
grades and school-age programs 

ongoing evaluation of the overall system 

program monitoring 

licensing and monitoring of licensing compliance should be administered by 
a separate entity (Office for Children) from the agency administering the 
program contracts. 

The initial step to consolidating early care and education programs at the state 
level would be to create a Board of Early Care and Education, which would 
have some overlapping membership with the Board of Education. This Board 
would have seven members, two of whom would also be members of the 
Board of Education, the remaining five members would be appointed by the 
Governor and drawn from parents and the field of early care and education. 
The responsibilities of this Board would be to oversee policy, implement legis- 
lation and oversee the work of the Administrator of Early Care and Education 
in the Department of Education, and to coordinate early care and education 
with the public school system. 

An Early Childhood Advisory Council to the Board of Early Care and 
Education would be an interagency group that would act in an advisory 
capacity and include consumers, providers and specialists in early care and 
education as well as representatives of state agencies and organizations 
involved in early care and education. 

The Administrator of Early Care and Education would be hired jointly by the 
Board of Early Care and Education and the Commissioner of Education and 
would be responsible for overseeing those functions listed above that are not 
assigned to another agency. 

The need for safeguards emerged in regard to several areas — fiscal account- 
ability, ensuring accessibility for program providers, ensuring access for under- 
served and culturally and linguistically diverse families and ensuring quality. 
For fiscal accountability, the state agency administering contracts would be 
responsible for auditing contracts and ensuring the fiscal responsibility of con- 
tractors. To safeguard accessibility by a variety of program providers, the state 
would provide guidelines for community councils and the selection of subcon- 
tractors ensuring that the providers are representative of the community. The 
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Request for Proposals would include requirements for the composition of 
councils, a standard needs assessment and the array of services expected. 
Recommended methodology will address responsiveness to underserved and 
culturally and linguistically diverse populations. 




Cost 

!j t 1; ovement toward universal access requires thinking about who can and can- 
not afford early care and education, what proportion of families would take 
advantages of it if it were affordable and accessible. The highest numbers of those 
needing assistance would be families who make under 50% of the Statewide 
Median Family Income. An estimate of 92% of children in this income category 
was factored into the cost analysis, based on the numbers of children already receiv- 
ing assistance and the supposition that Welfare Reform could lead to more low- 
income parents needing early care and education for their children in order to enter 
and remain in the work force. For other income groups, 40% of eligible families in 
each income group was factored into the cost analysis. The numbers of children 
needing care for these income groups was based on data collected from the 
National Child Care Survey, 1990. It might be expected that as early care and edu- 
cation becomes more accessible and affordable, usage will grow. In European coun- 
tries that have offered universal programs for young children for some time, 
participation rates range up to 95% (Olmstead & Weikart, 1989). 

The cost estimates developed for this report are based on the following: 

provision of universal access to half-day or full-day programs for 3 and 4 
year olds 

implementation of a single sliding fee scale 

use of the Statewide Median Family Income, an average of families’ (single 
person, single parent, family of four, etc.) income 

provision of subsidies for families earning up to 150% pf the state median 
family income, providing assistance to families in the middle class. The 
income figures used, based on 1990 Census data, are: 1) up to 50% = 
$22,184; 2) 50 to 100% = $44,366; 3) 100 to 125% = $55,459; 4) 125 to 
150% = $66,549. 
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funding of existing early care and education programs held constant 

estimated per child costs were calculated at $8,000 for a full working day, 
full year program and $4,000 for a half-day program (Note: This is not an 
established rate or reimbursement, see Appendix C for further method- 
ological informationO 

The cost estimated did not take into account: 

differences in costs in different geographic areas of the state 

universal usage of early care and education for all families and for all fami- 
lies in different income groups (a certain percentage will not need or want it) 

full cost of special education for preschool-age children 

cost figures for families having more than one eligible child. This will be 
taken into account in the sliding fee scale, which is sensitive to number of 
family members. 

significant changes in the rate of poverty 

r ‘ Estimated costs are based on assistance for families in four income 

groups. This plan provides options for funding based on serving children at the 
lower incontc levels first and then extending assistance to families with higher 
incomes. (Priority 1 would be funded first, Priority 2 second, etc.) 

in FY 95 the total number of children attending public school 
kindergarten was 69,925 (Dept, of Education data). Of this number 51,228 were 
attending half-day programs. The number attending full-day programs was 18,697. 
However, full-day numbers include both children attending public school full-day 
programs and children with special needs who may be attending two session or a 
half-day program and a resource room program. Thus, the number of children 
counted as full Jay docs not translate into an accurate count of full-day kinder- 
garten programs. For the purposes of projecting costs of expanding full-day pro- 
grams, the number 18,310 was used as an estimate of children currently in public 
full-day classrt^oms. The number in private programs could not be determined. 

Based on the average of 23 students per kindergarten classroom, the number of 
half-day public school classrooms is calculated to be 2227. The number of full-day 
public school classrooms would be 796. The grant would extend to full day up to 
one c^uarter of the half-day public classroc^ms and enhance the cjuality of all exist- 
ing full-day classrooms at the rate of $18,000 per classroom. Funds could also be 
used to enhance quality of some private full -day kindergarten programs. 
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lochiidical /^ssfeten^ccj; Costs for coordination (5%), planning and develop- 
ment and technical assistance (5%), including resource and referral and quality 
components of the plan, are factored into these estimates. To summarize: 



Preschool: (3*s and 4^s) 

i. lo assist families with income 
{ under 50‘\, of SMI ($22,1 S4) 

! 2. To assist families with income 

I between S0% and IOC)";, of SMI ($44,366) 

! 3, lb assist families with income 

- between 100 and 12^'^. of SMI ($ss,48S) 

i . _ _ . 

4. To assist families with income 
I between 125% and I50"o of SMI ($66,550) 

I Kindergarten: (5*s) 

faihance full -day kindergarten 



i Annualized 

\ 


t " 

1 


* Funds Needed 


Cumulative Cost 

i __ 


' $ 68,856,522 


$ 68,856.522 


I 


5151,457,645 


5 82,601,123 1 


(#1 + #2) 




$165,652,225 


S 14,194,580 


(#1 + #2 + #3) 




$174,948,813 


' $ 9,296,588 ; 

1 


(#1 + #2 + #3 + #4) 


S 24,354,000 1 


524,354,000 



See Apperuiix b for fuller explanation of the preschot)! program cost estimates. 



Implementation Plan 
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ajor changes in the current system have been embedded in the recommenda- 
^nions already discussed. Implementing the recommendations will require an 
implementation plan that outlines steps to take over a period of time. In the mean- 
time, some aspects of the plan could be implemented within the current structure 
with more collaboration among the agencies that administer early care and educa- 
tion programs. Other aspects of the plan will require more substantial change. 



\.Creatc the Board of Early Care and Education, the interagency advisory coun- 
cil and appoint the Administrator of Early Care and Education. Technical 
assistance and planning grants that allow formation of councils, hiring of a 
coordinator and conducting of a needs assessment would be provided. The 
Board would develop the Request for Proposals stating the elements that must 
be in the community plans. (Timeline: Year 1) 

B. Initiate and implement the data management system through the resource and 
referral agencies and through the centralized data management unit. (Timeline: 
start in Year 1, fully implement by end of Year 3) 

C. ln response to planning grants, communities convene councils and hire coordi- 
nators and then respond to the REP for community plans. (Timeline: Start in 
Year 1; fully implemented statewide by end of 3'ear 6) 

D. Create a coordinated system of licensing, certification and accreditation. 
(Timeline: licensing: 3’ears 1 -3; certification: Years 1 - 6; unified state stan- 
dards and accreditation (Years 1 - 6) (See Appendix H for further ideas on 
implementation of this portion oi the plan.) 

K. Establish a uniform, statewide kindergarten entry age — children must he 3 
yeiirs old on or before September I. (rimeline: Phased in, 3ears 1 - 5) 

Implementation of this recommenilation would result in less fragmentation 
across the ( ommonwealth and, as a result, help both families and communities. 
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Massachusetts is one of only six states without a uniform date. This inconsis- 
tency leads to difficulties for families who move from one town to another and 
incotisistcncies across school districts in regard to exceptions and other policies 
around school entry. This date was chosen on the basis of national and local 
trends within Massachusetts and would cause the least disruption to the least 
number of communities (as of winter of 1992, 64% of Massachusetts commu- 
nities had a kindergarten entry date of 8/31-9/1). 

1- Implement grant program to expand the number and quality of full-school day 
kindergarten programs. (Timeline: Implement beginning in Year 1, increasing 
by one-fifth in each of five years) 

G. Examine existing programs for family outreach and support; review program 

> design and evaluation results and develop strategies and costs for implementing 
a system of family outreach and education for families of children three to five. 
(Timeline: Year 2) 

^.Develop a pLm for htcreashig communication and hueractions between state 
and local programs and families (Timeline: Year 1 ~ 6) 

1. Develop a plan for gradual integration of existing early childhood funds/pro- 
grams into this program. There should be a target date or schedule set for reas- 
signment of funds. (Timeline: Years 1 - 6) 

P as iftf cPi s sv g : 

rhe suggested formula for implementing the steps above is based on the costs esti- 
mated in the Cost section and on full implementation within six years* Costs for 
tht preschool portion include funds for administration (5%) and planning and 
development (5 /o). This formula will allow gradual expansion of the system in a 
manageable way is based on an increase of funding extended over six years: 





Preschool:*^ 


Kindergarten: 


Total* 


Year 1 (97) 


$ 29,158,000 


$ 4,059,000 


$ 33,217,000 


'>'car 2 (98) 


$ 58,316,000 


$ 8,118,000 


$ 66,434,000 


'J'e.ir 3 (9U) 


$ 87,474,000 


$12,177,000 


$ 99,651,000 


Year 4 (00) 


$1 16,632,000 


$16,236,000 


$132,868,000 


Year 5 (01) 


$145,790,000 


$20,295,000 


$166,085,000 


'J'ear 6 (02) 


$174,948,000 


$24,354,000 


$199,302,000 


’'Based on l '>' 95 funds; may be reduced by $10 mi 
96 as the base year. 


Ilion when using FY 



the sixth \eai of implementation, all communities in rhe Commonwealth will be 
involved in the program and rhe state will have developed a comprehensive, high- 
quality, earl y care and eti near ion system. 



Conclusion 

less fragmented and better funded system of early care and education would 
L-CDuJ increase access to quality care and education for families and pave the way 
towards a more consistent level of quality of early care and education for the chil- 
dren of Massachusetts. According to The American Academy of Pediatrics’ (1994) 
recent report on the integration of health and human services, **a shared vision and 
common goals” among families, providers and agencies is crucial for assuring effec- 
tive services for families and children. Bringing together various agencies, organiza- 
tions and individuals committed to care and education to serve on the Special 
Commission on Early Childhood has set the stage for increased communication and 
planning for a future that will secure the benefits of improved early care and educa- 
tion for all young children of the Commonwealth and their families. 
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L.'.cC'i/p>i {‘fScJi ‘dl^ci-pvca 7'2 iili-ci- /-aCL'i C’f IS‘B'3 (as amended by 
Chapter 151 and Chapter 110 of the Acts of 1993 

SECTION 70: There is hereby established a special commission to develop a plan 
to provide pre-kindergarten children ages three to four the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in a developmentally appropriate early childhood education program. Said 
commission shall include in its considerations existing programs such as public and 
private early childhood and head start programs. The minimum goal of said plan 
shall be to provide such opportunity to every child who satisfies the state eligibility 
standard at no cost to the child’s family. The commission shall also consider in its 
deliberations (i) methods of providing every child in the commonwealth access to 
such opportunities and the feasibility and advisability of charging the families of 
“non-low income” children a reasonable tuition for enrollment in the program, 
provided, however sliding scale or other income based considerations shall be 
incorporated in any tuition available plan, (ii) methods of contracting with private 
early childhood providers including head start programs for services contemplated 
by this section, (iii) methods to provide statewide outreach to parents of pre- 
kindergarten children to assist them in providing quality learning opportunities for 
their own children in the home as well as assisting parents to complete their own 
education (iv) explore the feasibility of providing school districts with the option 
of implementing a full day kindergarten (v) requiring that teachers in such pro- 
grams be certified, provided however that the commission shall give full considera- 
tion to the CDA and OFC certification requirements currently in place. Said 
commission shall include in its final and any interim reports the costs associated 
with implementation of its recommendations and the funding sources used to meet 
such costs as well as any recommendation on other funding mechanism for funding 
early childhood education in the commonwealth. 

The members of the commission shall include a member of the house of representa- 
tives appointed by the speaker, a member of the senate appointed by the president 
of the senate, and the following members appointed by the governor: a representa- 
tive from the executive office of human services, a representative of the board of 
education or secretary of education, a representative of the office for children, a 
representative of the department of public welfare, a representative of the depart- 
ment of social services, a head start director as recommended by the Massachusetts 
Head Start Directors Association, a representative of private day care providers as 
recommended by the Massachusetts Association of Day C are Agencies, a head start 
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parent as recommended by the Massachusetts Head Start Association, a parent 
with a child in private day care as recommended by Parents United for Child Care, 
a member representing the YMCA’s, a member representing the Massachusetts 
Independent Child C.'are Organization, an early childhood teacher; provided, how- 
ever, that said teacher shall be CDA certified. The commission shall elect co-chair- 
persons from among its members and shall file its final plan with the clerks of the 
house and senate no later than April thirtieth, nineteen hundred and ninety-four. 

The joint committee on education, arts and the humanities shall review said plan 
no later than May thirtieth, nineteen hundred and ninety-four; provided, however, 
that any changes to said plan shall be made in conjunction with the members of the 
commission; and, provided, further, that the commissioner of education shall make 
available staff and administrative resources to the commission. Said plan shall be 
implemented by July first, nineteen hundred and ninety-five. The minimum goals 
shall be accomplished on or before July first, nineteen hundred and ninety-seven. 
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Sliding Foe Scale: Projections for Three and Four Year Olds 

1. Projections arc provided for discussion purposes only. Scale is based on the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Subsidized Child Care 
Sliding Fee Scale. 

2. Assumptions used in these projections: 

522,184 = 50% of State Median Income (SMI) 

544,367 = 100% of SMI 
555,459 = 125% of SMI 

Projections are roughly based on the percentage of family income allocated to child care costs in use by DSS. 

4, Cost or care: Preschool: full-time, $8,000/ycar ($154/wcek); part-time, $4, 000/year ($77/wcek); 52 weeks 







Parent fee as a 


% of cost 


Parent fee as a % of income 


Parent weekly fee 






preschool 


part-time 


preschool 
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Income Ranges 




care 


preschool 


care 


preschool 


care 


preschool 


522,184 


24,583 


26% 


26% 


8.9% 


4.5% 


$40 


$20 


$24,584 


26,982 


33 % 


33% 


10.2% 


5.1% 


$ 51 


$25 


$26,983 


29,381 


40% 


40% , 


11.4% 


5.7% 


$ 62 


$31 


$29,382 


31,780 


47% 


47% i 


12.3% 


62 % 


$ 72 


$36 


$31,781 


34,179 


56% 


56% 


13.5% 


6.8% 


$ 86 


$43 


$34,180 


36,578 


64% 


64% 


14.4% 


72 % 


$ 98 


$49 


$36,579 


38,977 


68% 


68% 


14.4% 


7.2% 


$105 


$52 


$38,978 


41,376 


72% 


72% 


14.4% 


7.2% 


$111 


$56 


541,377 


43,775 


77% 


77% 


14.4% 


7.2% 


$118 


$59 


543,776 


46,174 


81% 


81% 


14.4% 


72 % 


$125 


$62 


$46,175 


48,578 


85% 


85% 


14.4% 


7.2% 


$131 


$66 


$4.S,579 


50,972 


90% 


90% 


14.4% 


7.2% 


$138 


$69 


$50,973 


53,371 


94% 


94% 


14.4% 


7.2% 


$144 


$72 


$53,372 


55,700 


98% 


98% 


14.4% 


7.2% 


$151 


$76 
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( C O T I N U E D ) 



Analysis of DSS Sliding Foo Settle and Parent Income Allacatcd to Child Caro 
Exponsos 

liiscd on the ( omnKMUv'tMlth (U NLiss^ichusctts Suhsidizcd C.hild (^ut* Sliding f ee Sonic. Monclily income* figures nre nniuinlizcd for use in 
this nnnKsis. 

• Income levels nre hnsed on a family of four. 

« Parents pay a variable percentage of income for care, based on income. 

♦ Ihe percentage of income that families pay for care rises with income from Step III to Step XIII. 

« Ail parents pay some fee. 



Parent Fee as a 



l.cvcl 


Annual Income Ranges 


Percentage of 
Annual Income 


Parent Weekly Fee 


Parent Annual Fee 


1 


$0 — $ 3,599 


2.9% 


$ 1.00 


$ 50 


11 


$3,600 — $ 7,199 


1.4% 


$ 1.50 


$ 75 


III 


$7,200 — $10,799 


1.2% 


$ 2.00 


$ 100 


IV 


$10,800 — $14,399 


3.7% 


$ 9.00 


$ 450 


\' 


$14,400 — $17,999 


5.8% 


$ 18.00 


$ 900 


VI 


$18,000 — $21,599 


7.4% 


$ 28.00 


$1,400 


VII 


$21,600 — $25,199 


8.9% 


$ 40.00 


$2,000 


VIII 


$25,200 — $27,599 


10.2% 


$ 52.00 


$2,600 


IX 


$27,600 — $29,999 


11.4% 


$ 63.00 


$3,150 


X 


$30,000 — $32,399 


12.3% 


$ 74.00 


$3,700 


XI 


$32,400 — $34,799 


13.5% 


$ 87.00 


$4,350 


xii 


$34,800 — $37,199 


14.4% 


$100.00 


$5,000 


xm 


$37,200 — $39,599 


15.4% 


$114.00 


$5,700 



XIV 



$39,600 — $53,999 



12.7% 



$114.00 



$5,700 
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The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that from 1968 to 1988 the 
proportion of American children with mothers in the labor force rose from 39 to 
60% (Hofferth, Brayfield, Deich, &: Holcomb, 1991). Hofferth and Phillips (1987) 
anticipated that by 1995 two-thirds of the nation’s preschoolers will have mothers 
who are employed. Indeed, it is projected that by the year 2000 the proportion of 
children living in dual-earner-one-parent families could exceed 80% (Hernandez, 
1993). 

The National Child Care Survey, 1990, a report analyzing child care and preschool 
enrollments in the United States in the 1990s, supplied much of the basis for the 
development of the four proposals. In addition, the anticip'^tion of continued wel- 
fare reform that could require mothers of preschool children to seek employment 
shaped the development of Proposal A. This proposal would help support 92% 
of children whose families earn up to 50% of the Standard Median Income. The 
National Child* Care Survey, 1990 supplied the following statistical information: 

Preschool-Aged Children with an employed mother: 

30 %- Chared for by parent 
26%~ Center based care 
19%- Family child care 
18%- Cared for by relatives 
4%~ In-home provider 
3%- Other 

The four priorities were developed using 45 ‘M) of preschool children in out-of-home 
care: 26% center based care and \^% family child care. For priority 1, 45% of the 
number of children not in preschool programs was used to calculate the number of 
children needing care. For priorities 2—4 67% of the preschool population was esti- 
mated to have working mothers; of this number of preschool children with working 
mothers, 45% were assumed to need preschool programs in either a center-based 
program or a family child care program. Almost 15*/o of preschool children of non- 
em ployed mothers are in center based care with only a small proportion of pre- 
school children of nonemployed mothers in family child care. 
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The figure ot .^()"o of preschool cliildren wirh noneiiiployed mothers would be 
likely to use either center based care or family child care was used for the propos- 
als. This assumption is based on the projection that in the future more families will 
seek preschool services and that more mothers will be entering the work force 
either full or part-time. 

.Sliding fee scale revenues were developed by using and extending the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts Subsidized C!hild (^are Sliding Fee Scale. An aver- 
age rate in each income group was calculated for both tul 1-tin le and half-time fees. 



The Department of Education supplied the following statistical information for the 
development of Priority 1 : 

Number of low-income children (FY94) in half-day programs: 



Head Start 1 ],^M) 

C'ommunity Partnerships 6,400 

C:hapter 1 2,400 

dotal: 



I he Department of l^ublic F^ealth and MISERS supplied the following statistical 
information: 

1 he projected ^ and 4 year t)ld population tor 1995-^)6 is 17s, d7S. (For 1996-97 
the projected preschool population is 174^445 and for 1997-9S, 171,537.) These 
numbers d(^ not take infant mortality or migration in and out of the state into 
consideration. 

Data t(i project the number of children in each families' income category was 
derived from 1990 MISERS data of the percentages of families in each of the four 
Standard Median Income groups. Ehe numbers derived are based on the assump- 
tion that the rate of poverty has not changed dramatically since 1990. 



EOHHS Market Rate Survey 
and Human Services (l^OHFIS) conducted a survey of child care providers in the l.d 
Cdiild Ciare Resource and Referral regions. The survey examined subsidized and pri- 
vate fee rates. It rt‘vealed a statewide average yearly rate for center- based prescln^ol 
child care oi $6240. For family child care the statewide average was $5,9H0 (see 
next page for Market Rate Survey Data on preschool and family child care rates.) 
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Tlu* market rate survey was conducted to establish maximum rate eeilmgs not to 
exceed the 75th percentile cost of care. These rates have been frozen since the late 
1980s. EOHHS recognizes its need to restructure reimbursement rates and is work- 
ing to redress problems caused by rate freezes and inadequate cost information by 
geographic and type of care. 

The Early (.'hildhood Commission is looking toward the future with this report. 
Therefore, the projections are based on 1995 cost of care as detailed below. 



The Administration for Children and Families, the Department of Social Services 
and the Child Care Resource Center in Cambridge supplied the following informa- 
tion for the cost of center-based and family child care preschool programs {full- 
day/full-year): 

$8,300 Head Start program with family services 

$7,200 Cienter-based preschool program 

$8,200 Family child care for preschool child 

Also used were figures supplied by the VS. General Accounting Office (U.S. GAO, 
1990) on the cost of high quality child care in the Northeast to from 1988 dollars 
to 1993 dollars. A subindex of the C'onsumer Price Index (the Service Index minus 
the cost of medical services) was used to convert 1988 dollars to 1993 dollars, C.ost 
of child care in an accredited center in the Northeast: FY 88 — $5,608; Dec., "93 
$7,020 

Based on these cost figures, the four proposals were developed using an average 
cost of $8,000 for a full-day full-year program and $4,000 for a half-day half-year 
program, 
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In FY 95 the total number of children attending public school kindergarten was 
69^925. Of this number 5 1,228 were attending half-day programs. The number 
attending tull-day programs was 18,697. However, the full-day number includes 
both children attending full-day programs and children with special needs who may 
be attending two session or a half-day program and a resource room program, 
rhus, the numher children counted as lull-day does not translate into an accurate 
count of full-day kindergarten programs. For the purposes of projecting costs of 
expanding full-day programs, the number 18,310 was used as an estimate of chil- 
dren currentiv m full -da v classrooms. 



Based on the average of 23 students per kindergarten classroom (according to 
Department of Education data), the number of half-day public school classrooms is 
calculated to be 2227. The number of full-day public school classrooms would be 
796. The grant would fund expansion to a full day for one quarter of the half-day 
classroom and enhancement of all of the existing full-day classrooms at the rate of 
$18,000 per classroom. 

$ 18,000 
557 
796 

$24, 354,000/year 



Cost of grant per kindergarten classroom: 
Number of half-day classrooms to receive grant: 
Number of full day classrooms to receive grant: 
TOTAL cost of grant program: 
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Institution of 
Higher Education 

Group of Instructor Trainers 
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staff staff 
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staff 



staff 
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I. Create planning and policy making body 
responsible for implementation of professional 
development system. 



2. C'crtify alt early childhood eare/education 
practitioners 



Oeate a centralized ecmiputcr training database 



A, Develop a system that bridges informal and 
formal training for early childhood professionals 



a) Identify agencies/organizations, parents 
representing early care and education field 

b) Define guiding principles^ mission^ ensure this 
body is accessible 



a) Create a certification unit that consolidates/ 
collaborates with all certifying bodies 

b) Create a central personnel registry 

c) Develop a business plan for implementation 

d) Ensure that revisions to certification develop 
interrelated credentials as career development^ 
including a new certificate in family support and 
family education 



a) Establish a task force to work with OFC in 
developing and connecting this to centralized 
data management unit, Ensure input from all 
agencies, accessibility to all, linkage to 
certification and scholarship availability 



a) Meet with Child Care Careers Institute 

b) Establish a task force through Higher Education 
Coordinating Council to create a model of 
training that will improve continuity in higher 
education 

c) Create a Train the Trainers Institute lo train, 
certify and evaluate trainers and mentors 
Trainers would train family/ center-based 
providers & do parent workshops. 
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Program 
Head Start 

Public Schools 
C a)m m unit y Pa rf n c rs h i ps 
Title l/Prcschool 
Special Kducatioir' 



Federal 

$55,000,000 



$ Not available 
$ 4,800,000 



Child Care (F^’ 45 Annualized)’^' 
((.'om bines several programs) 



State 

S 6,800,000 



$12,900,000 



$80,000,000 



IVeschool portion; this estimate omits 5 year olds and state administration and 
planning and development Funds allocated through federal legislation. 

Kstimate ot the preschool porti(Mi (Mily 



Principal Programs for Preschool Children and Administering Agencies 

‘ Head Start programs are administered by the regional Administration for 
C'hildren and Families office. 

^ Community Partnerships for Children is administered by the MA Department 
of Fducation 

litle I preschool programs are administered by the MA Department of 
FTlucation 

^ Farly C'hildhood Special Kducarion funds are administered by the MA 
Department of Fducation 

C.hild care voucher^ are administered by the Department of Transitional 
Assistance 

C.hild care coittracts are administered by the Department of Social Services 

I he C'hild C!are Development Block Cirant is administered by the Flxecutive 
Office of Human Services 

“■ (Hfice tor C'hildren licenses pri\ate child care programs and Head Starr 
programs 
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Proposal A - 50% SMI 

Proposal A: Increases subsidies to preschool 
children with family incomes up to 50% SML 
t iirrently, of children from families in 
rills inc<‘mc range attend some publicly-sup- 
ported program. Proposal A would raise that 
to 92"<i. This proposal is based on the 
assumption that most families with meomes 
up to s(P'«i S.\11 Would sock child care. CM the 
Jiildreii iK»t 111 programs approximately 26 
\v«*ukl iieetl tull-dav center- based programs 
.iiul 1^'".. would need tamiK child care h»r a 
loi.ii t»t 4.0rMv ( M the remaining ehildmu 
appr<i\imau*K M)“<. would he m cenier-hased 
halt-dav piograins [ 1 ,4^ I ). In addition, 4S“,, 
or vluldmi 111 existing lialt-dav programs 
i2n,‘'Mh u<iuld need (ull-dav programs 
■w. > \iy. 



Proposal B - 100% SMI 

Proposal B (builds on Proposal A): Provides 
subsidies for 40% of preschool children whose 
families' incomes range from 50% to 100% 
SMI. 

I his proposal is based on the assumption that 
approximately of families with incomes 

between 50 and UHV’o of SMI have a nmther 
m the work force. Approximately 26“o of 
their children would need full-day eentei-based 
programs and would need family child 

care tor a total ul l'",66l. Of the remaining 
children ( who do not ha\e a mother 

in the Wink force, approximaieb M)‘’» would 
be m center based halt -day prngrams (^,"*441. 



Proposal C - 125% SMI 

Proposal C (builds on Proposals A and B): 
Provides subsidies for 40% of preschool chil- 
dren whose families* incomes range from 
100% to 125% SMI. 

This proposal is based on the assumption that 
approximately 67% of families with incomes 
between 100 and 125% SMI have a mother in 
the work force. Approximately 26% of their 
children would tU'cd full-day center-b.ised pro- 
grams and iy"o would need family child care 
tor a total of 7,508. Of the rem.iining children 
(8,218) who do not have a mother m the work 
force, approxim.ttcly would he m center 
based halt-day progr.ims t2,4osi. 



Proposal D - 150% SMI 

Proposal D (builds on Proposals A, B, 
Provides subsidies for 40% of preschc 
dren whose families* incomes range fr 
125% to 150% SMI. 

This proposal is based on maintaining 
ing fee scale at the same fee schedule ^ 
families earning the maximum in the 
S.MI range. For this proposal approxi 
6 / % of families w'ith incomes bctwcei 
and 150% SMI have a mother in the 
force. Approximately 26% of their ch 
would need full-day center-based prog 
and 19% would need family child car 
imal ot 4,9 P. Ot the remaining child 
(5,38.M who do not have a mother in 
torcc^ approximately 30*-u w'ould be i 
based half-day programs ( 1,6 1 5 



Current hnrollnicnt Fstimates: 




ft s <S; 4 \ ear iilds 




ft ^ ix: 4 vear olds 




ft ^ \ 4 \f.ir olds 




,M N()-l()0"u SMI 


^S. s 6 


at 100-125% SMI 


24,904 


up to ^O'".. SMI 


4\14^ 


1 %66 1 (« SSOOO 


M41, 288,001) 


',508 (« SSOOO 


$60,1)64,000 


1 sruu.iud » now in pM'gi.iins 


tol 


(d S4000 


2C14h,0(H) 


2.465 io- $4000 


^,86(1,000 


low iiKoim. pi es«.hoolei s 

111 li.ilt d,n programs’ 




1 stim.iteel suhtot.il 
1 ITS, toi planning ,unl 


lu4,4X4,000 


1 stiniatcd subtotal 


69,^24,(100 


I \ CS in Uill d.iv piogi.ims 


M.lo.S 




lO'Vi tor planning and 






de\ elopmciU/,Kiiniinst i anon 


l(s,448,4()0 


developineni/adnim 1 st ration 


6,942,400 


1 siaiuted « :u*l in piogi.iins 


^'.0 C 


Imal estimated progr.iin i.osts 


1XO,4'^2,400 


lot.il estimated [nogram costs 


'6,916,400 


l*ro|eeied Increases in 1 nrullnient: 


1 stiuMled sliding U'C revemies 


|4S,Pl.2”i 


1 suniarcd sliding tee revenues 


t62,'21,<S20) 


4,I>6('I*' SSiHMI 


S s2,x2S,()0(i 








1 ,4'> 1 S4;m III 


C9(,4,IH)0 


Net estimated cost 


S2,60U2^ 


Net estimated cost 


14,194,580 


i (0 M 4.0011 


C, s20.()00 










1 siun.iied subioi.il 


12.000 


( osl ot I'lopnsal A 


6S,8<^6,‘^22 


( ost ot Propos.i) A 


68,856,522 






( i tsi ( I’l np< isa ! b 


S.M601,12^> 


( ost ot Proposal b 


66, 11 ',20' 


1 0 . ti n pi.iiuuut'. lud 

ill \l lopilK Ml .tdmilllsll .UlOM 


■\>S 1,200 






1 ost ot Pioposal ( 


14,194,580 


|o( l' ( U.lU.lU d piMUt UU or,(s 


s v2o(i 










1 -iiiiulul siwiaic lie (i \ tiuu s 


' 1 4,> 










\ct estimated o»st 


6S.Ss(s.s22 










( i'st of I'lopos.ll \ 


uS,Ss(\s22 


1 nst nl I'lopnsals \ I’ 


1M,4C\(,4s 


( ost ot Propiisals .A ( 


165,652,225 



# ^ 4 year olds 

at 125-1.50% SMI 1 

4,9P(aS8000 S.^9,31 

I,6ls (<? $4000 6,4e 

Kstimated subrot.il 4^,^^ 

I0“o for planning and 

dc\ elopmcnt/adnnnistrai ion 4, 



Intal estimated prt)giam costs s(),3T 
I stunaied sliding tee revenues (41,0/ 

Net estimated cost 9»2^ 



( ost ot Propos-il A 


68,8^ 


( ost ot Pro(>os.il H 


82,61 


( ost ot Proposal ( 


14,U 


( osl ot Proposal 1) 


4,25 



( ust ot Proposals A-1) P4,9^ 
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